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THE  STATE  LEADER  SHOULD  PRESENT  AN  OBJECT  LESSON  TO  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

A  number  of  State  county  agent  leaders  have  increased  their  efficiency  by  preparing  a 
definite  plan  of  action  before  going  into  a  county  to  inspect  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
local  county  agent.  For  the  most  part  this  plan  has  embodied  centralizing  the  effort  of  the 
State  leader  on  the  one  or  two  things  most  in  need  of  strengthening  in  the  county  and  bending 
all  his  energies  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  formulated  plan.  In  other  words,  the  State 
county  agent  leader  aims  to  present  an  object  lesson  to  the  county  agent  and  the  people  in  the 
county  in  planning  a  definite  piece  of  work  and  in  carrying  it  out  rapidly  and  effectively.  The 
county  agent,  by  taking  heed  to  the  effective  methods  employed,  is  himself  enabled  to  carry  on 
other  important  projects  with  efficiency  and  dispatch  because  of  the  personal  demonstration  of 
the  State  leader. 

An  illustration  may  be  given:  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  campaign  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  county  organization  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  State  county  agent 
leader.  Experience  has  shown  that  much  valuable  time  is  lost  when  no  definite  plan  of  action 
has  been  prepared  previous  to  the  actual  commencement  of  such  campaign,  which  during  the 
busy  season  usually  consists  of  a  farm  to  farm  canvass.  Committeemen  frequently  have  not  been 
well  selected,  nor  routes  well  chosen.  Frequently  too  many  men  are  taken  in  a  canvassing 
party  to  permit  of  rapid  and  efficient  work.  Often  when  the  canvassing  party  is  large  it  happens 
that  each  of  the  men  in  the  group  has  some  particular  hobby  which  he  wishes  to  discuss  in 
detail  with  the  prospective  farm-bureau  members  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  day 
only  about  one-half  of  the  farms  contemplated  have  been  visited,  and  the  farmers  have  only  a 
hazy  idea  of  what  the  visit  was  all  about. 

A  better  plan  is  to  select  one  influential  farmer  to  accompany  the  county  agent  or  the 
county  agent  leader,  this  farmer  to  help  with  his  presence  and  to  solicit  membership  while  the 
county  agent  or  the  State  leader  explains  the  reasons  for  membership.  After  the  work  has 
been  explained,  whether  or  not  the  farmer  decides  to  become  a  member,  the  work  of  the  can- 
vassers at  that  particular  place  has  been  completed  and  they  should  depart.  A  little  tact 
and  an  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  hurrying  will  usually  secure  a  release  from  any  farmer. 
While  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  registered  stock  of  this  particular  man  might  be 
valuable,  it  would  have  little  to  do  with  the  work  in  hand  and,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
avoided. 

If  a  plan  of  action  is  carefully  thought  out  and  as  carefully  followed,  the  leader  adhering 
closely  to  the  one  line  of  work  in  hand,  a  definite  piece  of  work  can  be  undertaken  by  the  State 
leader  and  completed  and  the  county  agent  and  the  people  of  the  county  will  look  upon  the  visit 
of  the  county  agent  leader  as  something  more  than  "just  a  visit." 
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VALUE  OF  SPECIALISTS  TO  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK. 

The  rural  problem  is  so  complex  in  the  average  county  that  even  the  most  efficient  county 
agents  are  finding  the  assistance  of  specialists  most  helpful  in  connection  with  certain  projects. 

The  necessity  of  the  county  agent  familiarizing  himself  with  all  possible  sources  of  special 
assistance  is  evident.  An  example  of  the  importance  of  investigating  such  sources  of  infor- 
mation may  be  instanced:  A  county  agent  was  called  to  advise  with  certain  farmers  of  his 
territory  who  were  losing  valuable  surface  soil  by  erosion.  The  question  of  locating  a  man 
best  able  to  advise  upon  this  problem  and  of  securing  his  assistance  was  taken  up  through  the 
State  county  agent  leader  with  this  department.  In  this  way  it  was  learned  that  an  extension 
rural  engineer  from  outside  the  State  with  years  of  experience  and  observation  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  controlling  soil  erosion  was  available  for  such  work  without  cost  to  the  farmers. 

The  assistance  of  this  specialist  was  arranged  for.  After  carefully  looking  over  the  situa- 
tion, the  specialist  proposed  directing  the  construction  of  Mangum  terraces  upon  a  40-acre 
field  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  local  application  and  value  in  preventing  soil  erosion. 

Neither  the  farmers  interested  nor  the  county  agent  had  ever  heard  of  the  Mangum  terrace 
previous  to  that  time. 

In  due  time  the  system  of  terraces  was  constructed  and  they  worked  well.  Other  farmers 
of  the  community  are  now  most  favorably  impressed,  and  this  plan  of  preventing  soil  erosion 
promises  to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  that  county. 

The  important  part  of  this  story  is  (1)  that  the  county  agent,  when  he  did  not  know,  asked, 
and  (2)  the  county  agent's  work  in  the  county  was  greatly  strengthened  by  assistance  from  the 
specialist. 

As  to  the  relationship  which  should  exist  between  the  county  agent  and  the  specialist,  it 
would  seem  that  the  county  agent  should  be  the  administrator  of  all  plans  connected  with 
special  camrjaigns  during  which  expert  assistance  is  being  used,  and  that  in  undertaking  special 
lines  of  work  through  the  aid  of  specialists  thoroughly  arranged  plans  should  be  worked  out 
in  advance  and  well  advertised.  The  specialist  should  be  responsible  for  the  subject  matter 
taught. 

THE  COMMITTEE  PLAN  OF  WORK  SECURES  MEMBERS. 

Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  H.  C.  Umberger,  of  Kansas,  evidently  believes  that  u  What's 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business."    The  following  is  taken  from  his  May  report: 

The  county  farm  bureau  has  not  progressed  very  well  with  its  reorganization,  owing  to  the  fact  that  after 

the  program  was  outlined  the  mistake  was  made  of  appointing  each  old  member  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  solicit 
new  members.  The  result  was  that  nobody  did  anything.  The  bureau  has  many  friends,  and  the  people  behind 
it  are  a  good  representative  class  of  the  county,  so  even  under  such  conditions  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue. 

A  later  report  from  this  county  indicates  that  the  committee  plan  of  work  is  producing 
the  desired  results.  The  president  of  the  bureau,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  entire  membership 
campaign,  appointed  a  committeeman  from  each  community  to  secure  members  and  also  to 
represent  the  bureau  in  the  community  and  the  community  in  the  bureau.  A  few  days  later 
76  members  had  been  secured  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  county  had  been  covered.  Very 
little  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  securing  the  250  members  required  under  the  new  Kansas 
State  laws. 

TYPHOID  VACCINE  FOR  FIELD  MEN. 

The  attention  of  field  men  has  previously  been  called  to  the  fact  that  antityphoid  vaccine 
can  be  secured  through  this  office  without  cost  for  their  personal  use.  Recent  arrangements 
made  with  the  War  Department  provide  for  the  mailing  of  this  vaccine  directly  from  that 
department  to  the  applicant,  but  applications  for  it  should  be  made,  as  formerly,  through 
this  office. 


REQUESTS  FOR  BULLETINS  AND  CIRCULARS. 


To  facilitate  the  handling  of  requests  for  bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  department  and  its 
various  bureaus,  it  is  desired  that  the  county  agents,  whose  requests  should  be  made  through 
their  State  leaders,  specify  whether  the  request  is  for  a  farmers'  bulletin  or  a  department  or 
bureau  bulletin  or  circular.   Jf  possible,  both  the  title  and  the  number  should  be  given. 

THE  TRI-STATE  EXTENSION  CONFERENCE,  FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

A  tri-State  summer  conference  of  extension  workers  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico 
was  held  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  July  24  to  29.  This  is  the  second  summer  conference  held  by 
these  States,  and  they  are  planning  another  for  next  year,  at  which  time  they  hope  to  have  the 
extension  workers  of  additional  States  attend  the  conference. 

More  than  fifty  extension  workers  attended  this  year's  meeting,  and  a  large  amount  of  val- 
uable work  was  done.  In  addition  to  the  extension  workers  of  the  three  States,  the  following 
were  present  and  assisted  with  the  work:  J.  T.  Caine,  director  of  extension,  Utah;  Prof.  T.  N. 
Carver,  Harvard  University;  E.  C.  Johnson,  director  of  extension,  Kansas;  E.  A.  Burnett, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Nebraska;  and  D.  W.  Working,  H.  W.  Gilbertson,  and  Miss 
Florence  E.  Ward  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ITINERANT  CONFERENCE  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS  IN  SOUTHERN  IDAHO. 

County  Agent  Leader  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  of  Idaho,  held  an  itinerant  conference  in  southern 
Idaho  from  July  10  to  July  18.  The  object  of  this  conference  is  stated  in  the  following  para- 
graph, quoted  from  the  program  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hochbaum: 

During  this  conference,  county  agricultural  agent  work  will  be  seen  in  four  or  five  counties,  special  demonstra- 
tions observed  and  three  experiment  stations  visited.  The  objects  are  to  get  the  county  agents  into  closer  touch  with 
farm  conditions  and  problems  of  southern  Idaho;  to  make  all  better  acquainted  with  common  problems  that  all  will 
concentrate  and  work  on  in  uniform  fashion;  to  observe  practical  demonstrations  in  the  field;  and  to  learn  specific 
methods  of  handling  certain  crop  pests  and  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  Idaho  county  agents  attending  this  conference,  the  agents  in  Utah 
were  invited.  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  charge  of  county-agent  work  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  also  attended  the  conference  on  July  17  and  18. 

MAPPING  A  COUNTY  AGENT'S  WORK. 

A  good  plan  for  working  out  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  work  in  a  county  by 
communities  has  been  reported  by  County  Agent  Leader  M.  C.  Burritt  in  New  York.  "This 
plan  provides  for  mapping,  by  means  of  colored  pencils,  every  community  in  the  county,  for 
locating  the  committeemen,  the  winter  meetings,  the  demonstrations,  and  the  cooperators. 
This  information,  together  with  the  names  of  committeemen  and  the  attendance  at  meetings, 
is  also  placed  upon  the  chart.  When  this  work  is  finished,  both  the  county  agent  and  the 
central  office  have  as  complete  and  as  graphic  an  idea  of  all  the  work  done  and  under  way  in 
that  county  as  can  be  desired.  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  and  Allegany  Counties  have  been 
visited  and  such  maps  and  charts  made."  Mr.  Burritt  and  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader 
H.  E.  Babcock  plan  to  visit  every  county  in  New  York  State  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  on  this  inspection  work,  spending  one  day  in  the  office  to  aid  in  making  the  map  and 
chart  and  another  day  in  the  field  looking  over  the  work  there. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  tried  in  Connecticut  and  some  interesting  results  obtained.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Windham  County  (Conn.)  Farmers'  Asso- 


ciation  the  assistant  county  agent  leader  explained  the  need  of  organizing  the  work  through- 
out the  county  and  of  getting  it  into  communities  by  means  of  organizations.  They  prepared " 
a  map  of  the  county  indicating  with  different  colored  pins  the  type  of  work  being  done  in  some 
fifty  communities.  Yellow  denoted  no  work;  green,  work  started  and  done  by  the  county 
agent  through  persons  outside  the  regular  organization  machinery;  black  pins  showed  com- 
munities where  the  farm  bureau  organization  had  planned  and  followed  up  the  work.  After 
the  completion  of  the  mapping  they  f  ound  only  half  of  the  pins  were  yellow.  The  others  were 
nearly  equally  divided  between  organized  work  and  unorganized  work. 

WORK  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU. 

Not  only  may  a  farm  bureau  be  of  value  as  an  organization  to  support  the  county  agent 
in  his  work,  but  also  may  render  a  valuable  service  in  the  organization  of  and  cooperation  with 
associations  to  standardize  and  sell  cash  crops,  such  as  fruit,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.;  to  purchase 
supplies  such  as  seeds,  fertilizer,  lime,  and  tile  and  to  sell  live  stock. 

Several  of  the  farm  bureaus  are  advertising  the  live  stock  of  their  counties  through  the 
exchange  lists  of  their  farm  bureau  publications  and  a  few  through  the  local  press  and  agricul- 
tural journals.  The  results  obtained  by  the  Chenango  County  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau,  furnish  a 
good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  through  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of  advertis- 
ing. Recently  a  buyer  from  Arizona  was  put  in  touch  with  breeders  in  this  comity  and  purchased 
130  head  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,500.  The  total  sales  of  cattle  from  the  county  through  this 
exchange  list  and  advertising  have  been  more  than  $20,000  during  the  last  year. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

POTATO  STANDARDIZATION  INCREASES  PROFITS. 

County  Agent  P.  E.  Clement,  of  Clay  County,  Minn.,  reports  excellent  results  from  his 
potato-standardization  work.  Early  Ohio  ''Seed,"  true  to  type,  of  good  quality  and  free  from 
disease,  was  planted  in  plats  of  1  to  5  acres.  The  plats  were  twice  carefully  inspected  and  all 
diseased  hills  carefully  removed.  Two  of  his  cooperators  sold  all  of  their  plat  potatoes  for  SI. 06 
per  bushel  when  the  regular  run  of  potatoes  was  selling  for  only  45  cents.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  value  of  the  potato-plat  work  was  found  in  the  experience  of  a  cooperator  who 
last  year  bought  100  bushels  of  plat  potatoes  for  15  cents  above  the  market  price  and  planted 
10  acres  with  this  seed.  He  also  planted  18  acres  with  his  own  seed.  The  10  acres  yielded  160 
bushels  per  acre  of  fine  disease-free  tubers,  which  were  sold  from  the  field  at  15  cents  above 
the  market  price.  The  18  acres  yielded  about  45  bushels  per  acre,  of  which  a  high  percentage 
were  not  marketable.  An  investment  of  $1.50  an  acre  in  the  plat  seed  thus  returned  a  profit 
of  $75.  Mr.  Clement  states  that  on  account  of  the  success  of  the  work  last  year,  nearly  every 
farmer  he  has  seen  this  year  says  he  is  going  to  treat  all  of  his  seed,  and  that  requests  for  plats 
are  being  received  from  all  over  the  county. 

The  work  which  County  Agent  W.  D.  Juday,  of  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  has  been  doing  for 
the  past  two  years  to  standardize  the  potato-growing  industry  is  bringing  good  results  as  evi- 
denced by  this  recent  report: 

On  Wednesday  a  southern  seed  buyer  visited  several  farms  where  Bliss  Triumph  potato  seed  is  grown  in  more 
than  carload  lots.  Twenty-five  ears  were  contracted  for  at  70  cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  and  an  option  was  taken  on 
15  cars  more  at  the  same  price.  Last  year  this  same  buyer  bought  four  cars  of  our  seed  and  -pronounced  it  the  finest 
he  had  ever  seen.  Heretofore  the  farmers  have  been  contracting  this  same  kind  of  seed  to  local  buyers  for  30  to  40 
cents  per  bushel. 


INSECT-CONTROL  WORK. 


The  work  of  County  Agent  G.  L.  Morrison,  of  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  in  controlling  the 
coulee  crickets,  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  an  agent  may  secure  help  along  special  lines 
when  he  does  not  already  have  the  needed  information. 

In  less  than  10  days  after  Mr.  Morrison  learned  of  the  presence  of  the  pest,  he  had  the  advice 
of  12  entomologists  from  western  States  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Larrimer,  field  ento- 
mologist of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Many  baits  and  devices  were  tried  in 
in  the  field,  thorough  field  studies  were  made  of  the  habits  of  this  pest,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
following  poison-bait  formula  gave  good  results:  Bran,  15  pounds;  white  arsenic,  1  pound; 
sugar  factory  molasses,  1  gallon.  Fifteen  to  67  dead  crickets  to  the  square  foot  were  found, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  represented  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  them. 

EFFECT  OF  ROLLING  ON  GERMINATION  OF  OATS. 

County  Agent  F.  H.  Demaree,  of  Grundy  County,  111.,  has  carried  on  very  successful  demon- 
strations this  spring,  showing  the  effect  of  rolling  on  the  germination  of  oats,  both  drilled  and 
broadcasted. 

Both  fields  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  after  the  seeding  was  done  and  the  fields 
harrowed  the  soil  was  rolled  with  a  corrugated  roller,  leaving  a  check  strip  in  each  field  unrolled. 
The  growing  plants  were  counted  in  a  number  of  fields  when  the  oats  were  about  3  inches  high, 
and  where  the  oats  were  broadcasted  many  kernels  were  still  lying  on  top  of  the  ground.  Count- 
ing the  germination  of  the  oats  on  the  rolled  part  of  the  broadcasted  fields  at  100,  the  average 
germination  of  the  unrolled  broadcasted  check  strips  was  only  67.3  per  cent.  On  fields  where 
the  oats  were  drilled  the  seed  was  better  covered,  and  yet  on  the  unrolled  check  strips  the  ger- 
mination was  only  72.5  per  cent  of  what  it  was  on  the  rolled  part  of  the  field. 

If,  in  addition  to  using  these  fields  for  demonstration  field  meetings,  Mr.  Demaree  deter- 
mines not  only  the  percentage  of  germination  but  the  comparative  yields,  he  will  have  some 
very  valuable  information  to  be  used  in  short  courses  and  farmers'  meetings  this  coming  winter. 

"FOLLOWING-UP"  AN  ALFALFA  CAMPAIGN. 

During  an  alfalfa  campaign  in  Knox  County,  Ind.,  55  meetings  were  held  between  May 
22  and  May  25,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,110.  County  Agent  Longmire  secured  an  extensive 
list  of  the  men  who  attended  these  meetings,  and  he  proposes  to  follow  them  up  systematically 
during  the  year  to  learn  just  how  many  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sown  as  a  result  of  the  campaign. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  COOPERATION  IN  EXTENSION  WORK. 

In  his  April  report  County  Agent  Leader  S.  F.  Morse,  of  Arizona,  states  that — 

The  farm-improvement  association  form  of  organization  (corresponding  to  the  farm-bureau  association  in  several 
States)  is  proving  very  satisfactory,  and  practically  all  of  the  42  local  farm-improvement  associations  are  alive  and  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  The  idea  of  taking  the  farmers  into  partnership  through  their  own  organizations  seems  to  appeal 
to  them  and  is  winning  their  cooperation.  The  farm-bureau  work  covers  so  much  territory  that  we  must  lay  particular 
stress  on  organization  and  get  the  farmers  themselves  to  do  most  of  the  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  new  State  law,  several  Kansas  counties  have  reorganized 
their  farm  bureaus.  Miami  County  was  one  of  the  first  to  decide  to  make  this  change,  and  has 
recently  raised  its  membership  to  over  the  required  250  "and  secured  an  appropriation  from  the 
county  commissioners.  At  the  May  meeting  of  the  advisory  council  of  Miami  County  Farm 
Bureau,  the  work  for  the  coming  year  was  considered  and  plans  made  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  to  conduct  the  work  to  better  advantage. 
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County  Agent  A.  G.  George,  Madison  County,  Nebr.,  says  in  a  report  that — 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wood,  agricultural  engineering  specialist,  10  men  were  given  assistance  on  land 
drainage,  erection  of  hog  houses,  construction  of  self-feeders  for  hogs,  etc.  Two  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  agricul- 
tural engineering  problems,  one  in  Fairview  precinct  and  one  in  Highland  precinct.  At  both  meetings  the  subject 
of  concrete  construction  and  cement  work  on  the  farm  was  discussed  with  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon.  Much  interest  was 
shown. 

Count}7  Agent  George  N.  Worden  of  Hancock  County, -Me.,  is  already  arranging  for  plow- 
ing contests  to  be  held  this  fall.  Several  contests  were  held  last  fall,  which  not  only  increased 
the  amount  of  fall  plowing  done,  but  also  to  a  marked  extent  stimulated  interest  in  the  better 
preparation  of  the  soil.  The  business  men  and  the  committees  of  the  several  fairs  of  the  county 
are  interested  in  the  project  and  seem  willing  to  cooperate  again  this  year. 

Many  of  the  reports  coming  in  from  the  field  show  that  county  agents  are  rendering  valua- 
ble assistance  to  farm  women.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  County  Agent  C.  B. 
Post,  Ashland  County,  Wis.,  is  a  fair  illustration: 

I  induced  some  farm  women  last  winter  to  hatch  some  early  chickens  for  the  broiler  market.  This  is  a  new 
venture  in  this  county,  but  a  market  was  found  for  all  the  chicks  weighing  to  2  pounds  at  50  cents  each,  live  weight. 
The  women  are  enthusiastic  about  this  poultry  business. 

Beginning  with  June,  County  Agent  Paul  B.  Bennetch  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  plans  to 
issue  a  regular  monthly  news  letter.  This  makes  five  counties  in  New  Jersey  now  issuing  such 
letters. 

County  Agent  L.  A.  Toan,  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  has  an  effective  way  of  starting  work 
in  a  town  where  little  farm-bureau  work  has  been  done.  A  local  meeting  is  arranged  which 
the  town  committee  from  a  neighboring  township  where  the  work  is  already  well  organized 
attend.  This  committee  tells  what  has  been  done  in  their  own  town,  thus  arousing  interest, 
and  in  many  cases  enthusiasm,  in  the  unorganized  town  in  establishing  a  good  local  organiza- 
tion to  give  active  support  to  the  work  of  the  farm  bureau. 

The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association,  organized  by  the  farm  bureau  of  Mercer  County, 
N.  J.,  but  which  now  has  separate  officers  and  a  paid  manager  and  bookkeeper,  reported  on 
June  1  that  the  business,  since  its  organization  six  months  ago,  has  amounted  to  over  $60,000. 
This  association  is  proving  valuable  to  many  farmers  of  the  county. 

County  Agents  A.  P.  Henderson  and  J.  M.  Humphreys,  of  Bottineau  County,  N.  Dak., 
who  have  been  conducting  gopher  extermination  campaigns  for  two  years,  stated  in  their 
report  to  the  county  commissioners  that  $4,340.01  worth  of  poison  and  material  was  dis- 
tributed. It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  to  the  county  on  the  cost  and  preparation  of  the 
poison  for  these  campaigns  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $3,000. 

County  Agent  H.  H.  Simpson,  of  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  wrote  for  the  week  ending  June  10: 

Having  sent  out  300  circular  letters  regarding  alfalfa  blight  last  Saturday,  many  office  calls  have  resulted  this 
week.  Farmers  wanted  me  to  visit  their  fields  and  advise  whether  they  should  cut  or  not,  and  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  great  many  to  cut  their  alfalfa  in  order  to  prevent  further  damage  to  the  crop.  I  could  have  used  five  assist- 
ants to  good  advantage  in  this  work  during  the  past  week. 

County  Agent  L.  M.  Geismar,  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  reports  an  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory way  of  erecting  outtake  flues  for  barn  ventilation:  "The  flues  are  built  like  silos  out 
of  matched  strips  of  inch  lumber,  and  the  hoops  are  made  from  old  buggy  tires  or  similar  bands 
of  light  iron  with  a  tightening  bolt  at  the  ends.  The  flues  extend  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  roof." 

County  Agent  H.  E.  Crouch,  of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  figures  that  a  new  limestone  plant 
recently  installed  in  the  county  through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bureau  will,  during  the  coming 
year,  insure  a  net  saving  to  the  farmers  of  $11,250.  This  amount  is  based  on  the  estimated 
use  of  5,000  tons  of  lime.    The  parties  cooperating  in  putting  in  the  plant  have  agreed  to 
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furnish  the  lime  at  SI. 60  per  ton  in  bulk.  This  is  a  reduction  of  SI. 25  per  ton  for  lime  in 
carload  lots  at  their  station,  and  a  haul  of  6  miles,  equivalent  to  at  least  another  SI  per  ton, 
will  also  be  saved. 

County  Agent  Hoopingarner,  Iron  County,  Mich.,  reports  success  in  interesting  the  county 
agricultural  board  of  his  county  to  cooperate  with  farmers  in  securing  loans  from  outside 
agencies  that  will  meet  loan  conditions  arranged  by  the  count}"  board.  This  money  will  be 
used  in  carrying  on  certain  lines  of  work  proposed  by  the  county  agent. 

County  Agent  G.  A.  Ellis,  Johnson  County,  Ind.,  writes: 

One  noticeable  result  of  our  hog-cholera  organization  is  that  farmers  are  wide-awake  to  any  hog  trouble  and  are 
determined  to  be  on  the  fob  if  cholera  should  come.  The  report  of  the  assessor  of  Xineveh  Township  shows  that  during 
the  past  year,  when  no  organized  work  was  done,  more  than  2,600  hogs,  valued  at  $17,000.  were  lost. 

County  Agent  Leader  f  rank  E.  Balmer,  of  Minnesota,  makes  the  following  comment  on 
the  new  executive  committee  organization  plan  in  Grant  County: 

A  distinct  step  in  advance  in  simplifying  the  management  of  the  farm-bureau  projects  was  initiated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Grant  County  Farm  Bureau  Association.  The  work  for  the  year  is  so  organ- 
ized and  divided  that  each  member  of  the  committee  is  to  have  charge  of  a  certain  project  in  cooperation  with  County 
Agent  A.  L.  Xorling.  Practically  every  project  assigned  bears  some  relationship  to  the  work  of  the  organized  interest 
represented  by  each  of  the  executive  committeemen.  By  such  organization  they  will  make  splendid  advisers  to  the 
county  agent  in  developing  the  program  of  work  for  the  year. 

In  La  Plata  and  Montezuma  Coimties,  Colo.,  where  farm  bureau  associations  have  been 
recently  organized,  County  Agent  E.  D.  Smith  reports  that  the  committee  on  purchasing 
supplies  has  arranged  with  local  dealers  to  purchase  binding  twine  in  10,000-pound  lots  at  a 
saving  of  S300,  as  compared  with  the  prices  previously  announced.  This  committee  is  now 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  gram  sacks  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  understood  that  prefer- 
ence will  always  be  given  to  local  dealers. 

County  Agent  Edwin  Mayland,  Barnes  Count}7,  N.  Dak.,  reports  the  organization  of  the 
Tower  City  Live  Stock  Shipping  Association,  June  24.  This  is  the  third  live-stock  shipping 
association  he  has  organized  in  southern  Barnes  County. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

At  the  St.  Louis  conference  last  November  the  farm-management  demonstrators  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  full}'  presenting  the  object  of  farm-management  demonstration  work 
to  the  farmers  of  a  community  before  a  demonstration  is  launched.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  past 
not  enough  preliminary  work  had  been  done. 

When  a  county  agent  has  become  sufficiently  interested  and  wishes  to  launch  a  farm- 
management  demonstration  hi  his  county,  the  following  preliminary  program  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  With  some  modifications  it  has  been  quite  successfully  worked  out  by  farm- 
management  demonstrators  in  a  number  of  States. 

1.  CONFERENCE  WITH  DIRECTORS  OF  FARM  BUREAU  OR  OTHER  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 

At  a  conference  arranged  by  the  county  agent  with  the  directors  of  the  farm  bureau,  the  farm-management  demon- 
strator explains  to  these  leaders  the  aim  of  farm-management  demonstration  work.  After  carefully  discussing  this 
work  the  directors  decide  whether  such  a  project  is  worth  enough  to  the  county  to  justify  the  county  agent  arranging 
his  work  so  that  he  may  give  his  whole  attention  to  such  work  for  a  number  of  days.  If  decided  favorably,  they  then 
confer  as  to  the  best  place  to  start  it  and  the  most  favorable  time  for  beginning  work. 

2.  MEETING  OF  FARMERS  IN  AREA  SELECTED. 

After  selecting  the  community  in  which  to  do  the  work,  the  county  agent  arranges  for  a  neighborhood  meeting 
at  a  rural  schoolhouse  or  other  suitable  meeting  place.  Assisted  by  the  farm-management  demonstrator,  with  slides, 
charts,  or  other  illustrative  material,  he  presents  the  work  to  the  farmers  of  that  community.  Xo  work  is  attempted 
unless  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  signify  then  approval  and  will  agree  to  cooperate. 
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3.  CIRCULAR  LETTERS. 

Before  actually  starting  record  taking  the  county  agent  sends  a  letter  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  community, 
announcing  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  interested  farmers. 

NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN. 

A  series  of  short  newspaper  articles  are  published  in  the  county  newspapers  each  week,  beginning  several  weeks 
before  work  is  to  be  started.  The  first  articles  do  not  mention  farm-management  demonstrations,  but  emphasize  the 
fact  that  farming  is  a  business  and  should  be  considered  from  a  business  standpoint.  Other  articles  point  out  that 
in  every  community  there  are  successful  and  unsuccessful  farms  and  that  a  farmer  should  study  his  own  farm  business 
to  find  out  his  degree  of  success.  The  last  articles  outline  briefly  farm-management  demonstration  work,  its  object, 
method  of  procedure,  and  results  from  other  communities,  showing  that  such  assistance  will  help  the  farmer  to  analyze 
his  business  so  that  he  can  compare  it  with  the  business  of  successful  farms  in  the  same  community. 

It  would  seem  that  where  such  preliminary  work  is  inaugurated  in  the  county  and  cooperation 
secured,  first  with  the  leaders  of  the  community,  and  then  with  a  large  number  of  farmers, 
the  success  of  the  farm-management  demonstration  is  assured. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTS  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  EXHIBITS  AT  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Congress  included  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  an  appropriation  for  exhibit 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October 
10-21.    Part  of  the  bill  making  this  appropriation  reads  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  make  an  exhibit  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Dairy  Show  Association,  to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  illustrative  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  other  features  of  the  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  carried  on  in  the  "North  Atlantic  States,  including  labor  and  all  expenses  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  $15,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  designated  the  Office  of  Exhibits  to  handle  the  expenditure 
of  this  fund  in  cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service.  The  director  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  designated  the  official  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  to  represent  the 
States  Relations  Service  in  connection  with  these  exhibits.  Directors  of  extension  in  each 
State  have  designated  a  leader  to  represent  the  State  and  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  making  this  exhibit. 

The  exhibits  illustrative  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  which  it  is  planned  to  make  under 
this  act,  will  include  products  grown  or  made  by  the  club  members;  equipment  used  in  doing 
the  work;  judging  of  live  stock,  products,  and  articles;  and  the  actual  demonstration  of  how 
the  club  work  is  carried  on  at  home  and  in  the  field.  About  200  demonstration  teams  from 
the  10  States  of  the  territory  concerned  will  be  sent  to  the  exposition  to  illustrate  the  work. 

Boys  will  wear  khaki  aprons,  khaki  caps,  decorated  with  the  4-H  brand  label;  the  girls 
will  wear  white  aprons  and  white  caps  decorated  with  the  4-H  brand  insignia.  The  demon- 
strations will  continue  throughout  the  entire  exposition  and  every  North  Atlantic  State  will  be 
represented  on  each  of  the  days  in  some  one  or  more  projects. 

Special  leaders  will  be  sent  into  the  field  to  prepare  demonstration  teams,  give  instructions 
in  the  preparation  of  exhibits,  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  extension  and  the  State 
leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  All  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  have  signified  their 
intention  of  participating  in  this  exhibit  and  will  send  one  or  more  teams  for  competition  at 
the  exposition.  Each  State  will  furnish  five  teams  of  four  members  each  trained  to  make  the 
following  demonstrations : 

I.  Corn  demonstrations: 

(1)  Making  seed  testers. 

(2)  Stringing  seed  corn. 

(3)  Canning  field  corn  and  preparing  for  table  use. 

(4)  Making  seed  tests  by  use  of  above  testers. 
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II.  Potato  demonstration: 

(1)  Preparation  of  seed  potatoes  by  cutting  for  seed. 

(2)  Mixing  and  use  of  sprays. 

(3)  Treatment  of  seed  potatoes  for  scab. 

(4)  Manufacture  of  potato  starch  out  of  culls  and  tubers  injured. 

(5)  Grading  and  crating  of  potatoes." 

(6)  Preparation  of  potatoes  in  various  ways  for  use  in  the  home. 

III.  Home  garden  demonstration : 

(1)  Fruit  and  vegetable  canningr 

(2)  Paring,  seeding,  and  stemming  exhibition. 

(3)  How  to  prepare,  pack,  and  ship  by  parcel  post. 

(4)  Making  different  types  of  boxes  for  marketing  products. 

(5)  Demonstrating  methods  of  pruning,  spraying,  thinning,  etc. 

(6)  Laying  out  of  garden  plats. 

IV.  Poultry  demonstration : 

(1)  How  to  handle  a  setting  hen. 

(2)  Egg  candling  test. 

(3)  Use  of  the  trap  nest. 

(4)  Operation  of  an  incubator. 

(5)  Preparing  nests,  grading  eggs,  etc. 
V .  Dairy  demonstration : 

(1)  Testing  of  milk  for  butter  fat. 

(2)  How  to  cool  milk  and  cream. 

(3)  Description  of  types  of  dairy  cattle. 

(4)  Pasteurizing  of  milk. 

(5)  Demonstrating  use  of  various  dairy  devices. 

(6)  Making  of  a  milk  stool. 


Similar 
club  work. 


demonstrations  "will  be  conducted  in  sewing,  bread  making,  handicraft,  and  pig- 


CLUB  NOTES. 


The  monthly  reports  of  the  State  leaders  indicate  that  they  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
work  expected  of  them.  Two  distinct  types  of  field  work  are  carried  on:  First,  organization 
work,  which  includes  the  enrolling  of  club  members,  grouping  into  clubs,  with  elected  officers, 
constitution,  program  of  meetings,  and  the  selection  of  local  leaders  for  club  groups;  second, 
follow-up  work.  There  is  indication  of  more  definite  programs  for  follow-up  work  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

The  field  reports  show  that  club  leaders  held  994  meetings  during  one  month,  an  average 
of  25  for  each  State  leader.  These  included  club  group  meetings,  field  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  attendance  was  42,165.  The  average  travel  for  the  month  was  931  miles  by  train 
and  297  miles  by  other  conveyance. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  53  county  corn-club  meetings  and  summer  festivals  have  been  planned 
which  will  prove  a  strong  incentive  toward  keeping  club  members  enthusiastic  in  their  work 
and  anxious  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the  end  of  the  season.  S.  E.  Livingston,  district  club 
leader  of  Winnebago  County,  111.,  has  planned  a  three-day  community  meeting  in  the  interest 
of  club  work.  In  Wasco  County,  Oreg.,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  recently  ar- 
ranged an  industrial  club  festival,  which  was  attended  by  2,000  people,  including  over  500  club 
members. 

It  is  the  aim  of  club  work  not  only  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  club  members  during  one 
club  season,  but  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  from  year  to  year. 

B.  H.  Crocheron,  State  leader  for  California,  has  arrange'd  a  one-week  reunion  of  club 
members  in  Yosemite  National  Park  this  year.  The  Sierra  Club  lodge  has  been  loaned  to 
the  boys  and  they  will  carry  out  a  definite  and  constructive  educational  program  in  the  interest 
of  agriculture,  much  the  same  as  at  extension  schools. 
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Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  of  North  Dakota,  reports  that  90  per  cent  of  the  clubs  organized  last 
year  are  still  active,  with  the  members  in  more  intensive  as  well  as  extensive  work. 

E.  C.  Lindemann,  State  club  leader  of  Michigan,  states  that  he  is  making  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  old  clubs,  by  making  their  organization  more  permanent  and  effective  and  by 
developing  and  training  carefully  the  local  leaders. 

The  State  leaders  realize  that  one  of  their  most  important  and  most  difficult  pieces  of  work 
is  to  discover  and  properly  train  local  leaders  who  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  clubs  and 
be  a  source  of  encouragement  and  definite  help  to  club  members.  E.  C.  Lindemann,  of  Michi- 
gan, has  arranged  a  very  practical  program  for  a  five-day  school  of  instruction  for  local  leaders. 
T.  A.  Erickson,  of  Minnesota,  has  also  planned  for  a  six-day  course  of  instruction  in  connection 
with  the  summer-school  work.  He  has  set  aside  individual  days  for  special  clubs,  one  or  two 
days  for  the  directors  of  normal  training  departments,  and  two  days  for  the  principals  of  con- 
solidated schools,  in  addition  to  the  six-day  regular  course. 

A  demonstration  of  what  one  enthusiastic  local  leader  did  in  the  interest  of  club  work  has 
been  made  at  Pinedale^  Wyo.  Serving  without  salary  or  expense  allowance  this  leader  rode 
210  miles  on  a  pony — an  eight-day  trip — to  receive  instruction  in  club  leadership  for  the  girls 
of  her  community.  The  town  is  in  an  isolated  district  where  mail  is  delivered  but  once  a  week. 
Her  entire  sewing  club  of  nine  girls  finished  their  work  during  the  spring  season. 

W.  S.  Thornber,  director  of  extension,  of  Washington,  reports  that  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment has  been  perfected  for  the  handling  of  the  local  club  leadership  in  the  State.  County  or 
local  leaders  are  to  be  employed  for  four  summer  months.  The  State  college,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  the  local  people  will  each  furnish  their  proper  share  of  the  finances  for 
the  support  of  the  work.  This  is  perfecting  cooperation  in  the  right  way  for  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Three  cooperating  organizations,  one  of  which  is  the  local  people, 
can  do  an  infinitely  bigger  and  better  job  than  any  one  could  do.  Similar  arrangements  are 
beino-  made  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

In  California  the  leaders  are  arranging  club  automobile  tours  to  club  plats,  that  the  mem- 
bers may  exchange  ideas  and  see  what  neighboring  clubs  and  club  members  are  achieving. 

In  Illinois,  Washington,  and  California  club  members  are  given  instruction  in  the  making 
of  board  signs  to  mark  their  garden  plats,  announcing  that  they  arc  members  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club.  A  rather  unique  sign  is  used  in  the  State  of  Washington,  reading  "Member  of  the 
National  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club.    Stop.    See  My  Garden." 

The  value  of  this  can  easily  be  understood,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and  the 
influence  of  the  demonstration  on  visitors.  If  instructions  are  furnished  on  how  to  make  the 
signboards,  the  idea  has  an  added  value. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  of  Washington,  states  that  she  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  entitled 
"Would  You  Do  It."  The  slides  represent  the  work  of  two  boys  of  Hartford,  Snohomish 
County,  Wash.  The  youngest  is  10,  the  eldest  14.  In  1913  a  neighbor  gave  them  the  use  of 
an  acre  of  land  for  five  years  if  they  would  clear  it.  They  joined  the  potato  club  and  the  first 
year  made  a  profit  of  $36;  the  second  year  a  profit  of  .$60,  and  have  another  crop  growing  this 
year.  Last  fall,  with  logs  from  the  clearing,  the  boys  built  a  club  house  12  by  15  feet  on  the 
school  ground.  The  roof  and  floor  arc  made  of  cedar  shakes.  Everything  about  the  house 
was  made  by  the  boys.  They  built  two  tables  inside,  upon  which  the  girls  of  the  school  serve 
hot  school  lunches.    The  membership  of  the  club  has  grown  from  5  to  20. 

A  farm-management  club  has  been  organized  in  Washington  County,  R.  I.  A  farm  survey 
has  been  made  in  the  district  and  a  number  of  the  boys  will  keep  records  of  their  fathers'  farms. 
An  inventory  of  the  farms  was  taken  April  1,  1916,  and  another  will  be  taken  April  1,  1917. 
The  boys  will  keep  record  sheets  for  both  men  and  horses,  also  records  of  individual  work  with 
poultry  and  the  dairy. 
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Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  club  office  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  to  publish 
a  monthly  bulletin  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  Minnesota, 
one-half  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  the  other  half  to  the  rural 
school  interests  in  general.    This  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  all  teachers  and  local  leaders  of  clubs. 

An  illustration  of  the  good  results  of  club  work  and  the  importance  of  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  entire  community  is  found  in  the  work  done  by  L.  W.  Barnes  at  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colo.,  during  the  month  of  May.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Glenwood  Springs  he  found 
very  little  knowledge  of  club  work,  and  some  indifference,  especially  in  the  schools.  At  the 
end  of  his  week's  work  a  meeting  was  arranged,  which  was  attended  by  representative  citizens 
of  the  town.  The  mayor  pledged  free  use  of  water  for  irrigating  the  gardens.  The  county 
agricultural  agent  reported  that  four  sagebrush  lots  in  the  heart  of  the  town  have  been  cleared 
and  planted  to  gardens;  that. 20  boys  have  their  plats  staked  off:  and  that  the  garden-club 
work  is  now  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  citizens. 

A  canning  club  in  New  Jersey  recently  served  an  out-of-door  luncheon  to  a  representative 
group  of  people  of  the  community.  The  menu  consisted  principally  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
canned  b}-  the  club  girls  last  fall,  and  was  a  good  demonstration  to  the  community  of  the 
practical  value  of  their  work. 

The  one-week  junior  short  course  held  in  Nebraska  for  the  third  time  was  better  attended 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and  more  club  members  were  present  than  during  any  previous  year. 

Sixty-three  boys  and  girls  attended  the  two  weeks  short  course  and  summer  school  at  the 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.  Most  of  those  in  attendance  were  State  club  winners  of 
1915,  to  whom  the  trip  and  scholarships  were  given  as  awards  for  achievement  in  club  work, 
though  a  few  paid  their  own  expenses.  This  was  the  first  short  course  and  summer  school 
especially  planned  for  the  girls  of  the  State  and  the  program  was  arranged  to  give  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  regular  life  of  college  girls.  Each  morning  they  had  gymnasium  and  cook- 
ing work,  each  afternoon  sewing  and  home  interest  lectures,  and  in  the  evening  special  enter- 
tainments were  planned.  The  girls  were  chaperoned  by  Miss  Helen  Cowgill,  assistant  State 
leader,  and  the  wile  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  They  went  home  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  and  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  leaders  in  their  home  communities. 

A  number  of  teachers,  county  superintendents,  and  club  leaders  attended  the  one-week 
junior  short  course  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Bewick,  the 
State  club  leader,  reports  that  although  the  attendance  was  not  quite  as  large  as  usual  the 
program  carried  out  and  the  apparent  interest  shown  by  the  young  people  in  all  the  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  meetings  gave  promise  of  good  results  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  club 
work. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

W.  M.  Cook,  count}"  agent  of  Carroll  County,  Mo.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  agriculturist, 
comity  agent  work  north  and  west,  States  Relations  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
effective  July  1,  1916. 

W.  L.  Elser,  assistant  county  agent  leader  of  Indiana,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
county  agent  leader  and  farm  management  demonstrator  in  New  Mexico,  effective  June  1,  1916. 

J.  F.  Wojta,  county  agent  leader  of  Wisconsin,  and  C.  B.  Cook,  assistant  county  agent 
leader  in  Michigan,  spent  a  week  at  the  Washington  office  during  June,  making  a  study  of  the 
different  phases  of  comity  agent  work.  They  made  their  return  trip  by  way  of  New  York, 
visiting  County  Agent  Leader  Burritt  and  a  number  of  New  York  agents,  making  a  study  of 
county  organization  work. 

M.  C.  Wilson,  farm  management  demonstrator  for  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  county  agent  leader  in  New  Hampshire,  effective  July  1,  1916. 
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J.  H.  Hankinson,  county  agent  of  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  county 
agent  leader,  New  Jersey,  effective  July  1,  1916. 

Miss  Maud  E.  Hayes,  formerly  professor  of  home  economics,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  began  work  July,  1916,  as  State  home  demonstration  leader  in  Connecticut. 

Miss  L.  R.  Gaddis,  assistant  in  home  economics  at  Purdue  University,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  leader  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  Indiana,  effective  July  1,  1916. 

R.  W.  Berry,  formerly  with  the  extension  department  of  Iowa  State  College,  begins  work 
Jul}'  1,  1916,  as  assistant  club  leader  in  Iowa. 

O.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  department  of  rural  economics  of  West  Virginia  University,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  county  agent  leader  in  Ohio,  effective  July  1,  1916. 

Miss  Maud  E.  Sheridan,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools,  Cheyenne,  Colo.,  began  work 
July  1,  1916,  as  assistant  club  leader  of  Colorado. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  county  agents  appointed  from  April  to  July  1,  1916  (continuing 
the  list  from  No.  18): 


A.  B.  Ballantyne,  Graham  and  Greenlee  Counties,  Ariz. 

G.  C.  Kreutzer,  Kern  County,  Cal. 

G.  C.  Burckholter,  Logan  County,  Colo. 

R.  R.  Jeffries,  Fremont  County,  Colo. 

A.  J.  Gajki,  MeHenry  County,  111. 

M.  O.  Pence,  Hendricks  County,  Ind. 

B.  H.  Walker,  Hardin  County,  Iowa. 
J.  D.  Lewis,  Nemaha  County,  Kans. 

R.  P.  Schmarke,  Pawnee  County,  Kans. 
R.  O.  Smith,  Wilson  County,  Kans. 
F.  B.  Williams.  Marshall  County,  Kans. 
E.  G.  Amos,  Schoolcraft  County,  Mich. 

E.  B.  Sill,  Menominee  County,  Mich. 

C.  L.  Nash.  Branch  County,  Mich. 

F.  S.andhammer,  Manistee  County.  Mich. 

E.  A.  Colquhorn.  Crow  Wing  County,  Minn. 
W.  V.  Gonssett,  Steele  County,  Minn. 

F.  E.  Krause,  Faribault  County,  Minn. 
R.  D.  Jay,  Carroll  County,  Mo. 

E.  W.  Anderson,  Sheridan  County,  Mont. 


E.  L.  Chase,  Passaic  County,  N.  J. 
Orren  Beaty,  Union  County,  N.  Mex. 
E.  H.  Divelbiss,  Chaves  County,  N.  Mex. 
M.  II.  Bartter,  Geauga  County,  Ohio. 
A.  G.  Smith.  Stark  County,  Ohio. 
S.  B.  Stone,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 
C.  L.  Jamison,  Wheeler  County,  Oreg. 
N.  S.  Robb,  Lane  County,  Oreg. 
Alma  Esplin,  Iron  County,  Utah. 
C.  W.  Lindsay,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
W.  W.  Owens,  Se"vier  County,  Utah. 
W.  P.  Thomas,  Weber  County,  Utah. 
II.  P.  Smith,  Okanogan  County,  Wash. 
H.  C.  Wilcox,  Adams  County,  Wash. 
G.  M.  Briggs,  Burnett  County,  Wis. 
J.  M.  Coyner,  Portage  County,  Wis. 
G.  M.  Householder,  Rusk  County,  Wis. 
C.  P.  West,  Sawyer  County,  Wis. 
Guy  Hopgood,  Fremont  County,  Wyo. 
R.  E.  Reynolds,  Laramie  County,  Wyo. 


COUNTY   1IOMU   1)  K  MO  X  ST  NATION  AGENTS. 


Miss  Ilena  Baily,  St  .  Joseph  County,  Mich. 
Miss  K.  E.  Woods,  Sullivan  County,  N.  H. 
Miss  Cathleen  Calkins,  Cheshire  County,  N.  II. 


Miss  Sarah  Pettit,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Maud  Okcy,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 
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